MARLBOROUGH
Macaulay tells the love-story of John and Sarah in the
following passage:*
He must have been enamoured indeed. For he had little
property except the annuity which he had bought with the in-
famous wages bestowed on him by the Duchess of Cleveland:
he was insatiable of riches : Sarah was poor; and a plain girl
with a large fortune was proposed to him. His love, after a
struggle, prevailed over his avarice: marriage only strengthened
his passion; and, to the last hour of his life, Sarah enjoyed the
pleasure and distinction of being the one human being who was
able to mislead that farsighted and sure-footed judgment, who
was fervently loved by that cold heart, and who was servilely
feared by that intrepid spirit.
How often men reveal their own secrets unconsciously when
affronting others 1 This sentence, " He must have been en-
amoured indeed," shows the sphere to which Macaulay rele-
gates love and the limits within which, from his personal
experiences, he supposed it to be confined. It is to him a
localized aberration which distorts judgment, and not a
sublime passion which expresses and dominates all being.
On this Paget has written finely :
Lord Macaulay's intimate acquaintance, if not with human
nature, at any rate with the writings of those who, in all ages and
all languages, have most deeply stirred the heart of man, might
have told him that [that] tale of young passionate love mellowing
into deep and tender affection, living on linked to eternity,
stronger than death and deeper than the grave, was fitly the
object of feelings far different from those which it appears to
waken in his breast. ... It is a singular fact that two of the most
vigorous writers of the English language appear to be in total
ignorance of all the feelings which take their rise from the passion
of love. We know of no single line that has fallen from the pen
of Swift or from that of Lord Macaulay, which indicates any
sympathy with that passion which affords in the greater number
of minds the most powerful of all motives. The love of
Churchill and Sarah Jennings seems to inspire Lord Macaulay
with much the same feelings as those with which a certain
1 History', ii, 317.
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